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akin. 
We had lived more than a month under the same} __I felt this, and liked to indulge the feeling ; and, 
roof before I met her; but without having seen | fancifully, to make out Miss Weston’s history, and 
her face, without having heard her voice, it seemed | even the colour of her eyes and hair ; but I pur- 
to me, in some way, that I knew Amelia Weston | posely abstained from seeking to meet her, or even 
intimately. Night after night, when I came home | to ask any question regarding her from the servant 
tired to my lodgings, and used to sit, idly gazing | of the house. I was old enough to know the value 
in the fire, and thinking over my day’s work, the | of any pretty little fancy that my brain might 
same patient hand at the same hour would begin | amuse itself with, and wise enough not to court 
its practice, and continue it—I know not till what | disillusionment, even in the most unimportant 
hour of the night !—till long after midnight cer-| things of life. No doubt, if I came to know this 
tainly ; for once or twice, when I returned from | neighbour who charmed me so in the spirit, I 
the theatre between twelve and one o'clock, a light | should find her, in the flesh, a common sort of 
still burned in Miss Weston’s room, Miss Weston’s | young woman enough, with large hands and defec- 
piano was still ‘ going,’ as the servant of the house | tive aspirates, who would give me a card setting 
used to term it, when, in a deprecating way, she | forth her abilities as professor of music, and request 
apologised to me for the nocturnal habits of my | me to recommend her among my. friends. The 
fellow-lodger. secret of retaining a sentiment of interest in our 
I don’t think I ever heard a more sympathetic | fellow-creatures is to imagine much, and know 
touch than hers. Under ordinary circumstances, a| little concerning them. Let my patient fellow- 
professional person practising of an evening for | lodger remain unknown to me, even by sight, that 
four or five hours at a stretch in the room imme-| so I might be able to listen to her playing with 
diately beneath you, is not a thing to be desired ;| pleasure, even if we remained under the same 
but in whatever mood I was, however tired, how-| roof for years. A friendly hand, a congenial fami- 
ever depressed, this girl’s playing soothed me: | liar mind, would speak to me every night, just as 
yes, whether she played a common-place set of | long as the artist herself remained invisible—no 
quadrilles or waltzes, or worked at, over and over | longer, probably. i 
and over again, a passage in some exquisitely! But I was wrong. I saw poor Amelia, and 
graceful little reverie or nocturne of her own com-| my vague intangible interest became one of the 
position. I think it must have been the delicate | strongest I have ever felt at first sight, and for an 
finish, the sense of unwearying patience in all she| utter stranger. It happened thus: Two or three 
did, that gave so infinite a pathos to her perform- | friends were dining with me one December night— 
' ance, for she was not at all a fine, not even, I| a bitter snowy night it was, I remember—and 
dare say, a good second-rate musician. At all| knowing we should be late, I sent the people of 
events, and however it might have affected higher | the house to bed, promising to see myself to the 
: judges, her playing touched me singularly ; and | fastening of the street-door when my friends left me. 
, sitting, as I have said, alone of an evening, gazing | I did so, considerably after midnight ; and then 
i weariedly at the fire, and listening to her, 1 used | having a heap of papers to wade through, and 
often to think: ‘ Patient artist, whomsoever you | feeling no inclination for sleep, made up a blazing 
may be, I know you, and feel with you. Work, | fire, and sat myself down to work. About an hour 
- hope deferred, courage, scant acknowledgment of | and a half later—at half-past two A.M., that is to 
. your claims. .... You and I speak the same | say—I was startled by hearing a ring at the front- 
i. language. Our ways in the world lie wide apart, | door bell. ‘ Well I sat up,’ I thought. ‘Here is 
a and yet are our feet treading the same long) one of the second-floor lodgers dependent upon = ql 
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latch-key, and carefully bolted and barred out by 
my hand. And wishing to save the delinquent 
alike from the bitter cold of the night-air and from 
the landlady’s wrath, should he ring again and 
rouse her, I lit my bedroom candle, ran quickly 
down stairs, and opened the door. 

The ghost of a girl’s face met my sight. 

‘ The latch was down, and I was obliged to ring,’ 
said a hoarse, tired voice. ‘I hope I haven’t kept 
any one up’—and then the girl started back on 
seeing a stranger, and the blood rushed up violently 
iato he death-white cheeks, ‘I—I beg your 

on, sir,’ she stammered. ‘I have been attend- 
ing a party in Cavendish Square, and as it was so 

, [ran home on foot. Susan forgot I was out, 
I suppose, and put the latch down.” And then she 

ed my sailen again, with a kind of mingled 
pride and humility that touched me more than I 
can say. 

This, then, was my patient unknown artist. The 
roll of music that she held in her trembling un- 
gloved hands, her plain black dress, her des- 
perately tired face, would have told me her 
story in a moment, even if she had not made use 
of the words ae © party. This was my 
_— artist ; and she m doing about the 

iest work—picking oakum perhaps excepted 
—that woman’s hands are ever called upon to do: 
‘playing’ for a dance. Anything so h as 
her I do not remember ever to have seen. Her 
features looked drawn and old (she was about two- 
and-twenty); great bistre circles made her dark 
eyes look unnaturally large and melancholy ; her 
poor little fragile hands had the inexpressible 
nerveless look of utter bodily prostration. When 
I had shut the door and lighted a candle that was 
placed ready for her at the bottom of the stairs, I 
remarked that I hoped that her fire was still alight. 
On such a night as this, a cup of hot tea or coffee 
was the best thing to take on coming in out of 
the cold ; and I was just going to offer to make her 
one at my own'fire, when she interrupted me, with 
a tone of infinite gentleness, and yet that instantly 
told me she did not require my help. 

* Susan is very thoughtful, and always puts - 
thing ready, if I like to make a fire ; but tonight 
I am =e not cold, only tired’ [tired ! 
knows she was that], ‘and wanting sleep. Good- 
night, sir, and thank you very much for coming to 
let me in. And then she took her candle from 
my hand, and with a pretty little gesture, ve 
friendly, but not without a certain pathetic dignity, 
poor child! bade me good-night, and passed on 
into her room. 

By eight next morning, she was giving a lesson 
to a pupil, the only house-pupil she » who 
came to her three times a week at that hour, 
because Miss Philips, our landlady, did not like 
anything ‘ professional’ going on under her roof. 


*I would have mentioned to you, sir, that we | th 


had a professional lady in the house,’ said Miss 
Lucinda Philips, lingering after depositing my 
weekly bill upon the breakfast-table, and idently 
wishing to explain away the occurrence of the 
night. ‘I should have mentioned our having a 
professional person in the house, when you took 
the apartments, only that we know Miss Weston’s 
habits are so quiet that she isn’t likely to disturb 
any one. As to her troubling you last night, it 
was the merest accident, I can assure you, sir. She 


was playing for a young-people’s party at Mrs 


Bethel’s in Cavendish Square ; and as the night 
was dry, and the distance so short, thought she 
might as well save her cab-fare by walking home. 
I told her how imprudent it was, this morning, and 
she ao as much as my sister and I do that you 
should have had the annoyance of opening the 
door for her? 

The Misses Philips were sisters of middle age 
and stanch propriety, and their establishment was 
a private house—that is to say, a card printed 
‘ Apartments’ was always kept in the stationer’s 
window round the corner, not their own, when 
their rooms were vacant. How did the Misses 
Philips, residing in their own private house in 
Harley Street—a portion of which they happened 
to find too large for their own use, they said— 
come to take a ‘professional’ person under their 
exclusive roof? I hazarded the surmise, deli- 
cately, to Miss Lucinda, and after some hesitation, 
and, it is unnecessary to add, not a little super- 
fluous verbiage, got at the romance, such as it was, 
of my fellow-lodger’s life. 

In the first place, she was a married woman ; 
only her husband being a gentleman of family, 
according to Miss Lucinda, and so, of course, 
averse to anything professional, it was considered 
best for the present that she should retain her 
maiden name. In the next, she had a child, whom 
she maintained with some poor relations of her 
own in the country. And lastly, it was evident— 
though, true to the instincts of her sex, Miss 
Lucinda at heart was quite upon ‘the captain’s’ 
side—that most of the results of those patient 
hours’ work, those early lessons, those midnight 
vigils, went to support an idle, dissipated husband, 
who neglected, and affected to be ashamed, of the 
faithful hands that worked for him. 

‘It’s been an unfortunate story altogether, sir,’ 
said Miss Lucinda ; ‘and though I don’t deny that 
the captain’s gay, and goes about to races and such 
things, and spends every farthing he can get out of 
her on himself and his own pleasures ; still, every 
one must allow it is a hard thing for a gentleman 
of family to be brought to see his wife work. He 
says himself he’d never have had to leave the 
army, if he had not married, and perhaps he 
wouldn’t ; but as it took all her little fortune of 
two thousand pounds to pay his debts, and as he 
was obliged still to sell his commission, to save 
himself from going to jail, I can’t myself say that 


ry | I think it was altogether his wife who ruined him. 


However that may be, ruined he was. His friends 
—and he’s pot the very highest connections— 
refused to he — any more ; and Amelia, with a 
baby six weeks old, and very weak in her own 
health, was thrown, you may say, upon he world ; 
for the captain, poor gentleman, he was so cut up 
about it all, that he went off abroad with what 
little money they had—to Baden, I think it was—for 
e summer. It was then Mrs Fitzgerald took to 
music as a profession. Her own friends were too 
poor to help her much as to money, but from one 
to another they recommended her on as a teacher ; 
and when the captain came home at the end of a 
twelvemonth, he found her maintaining herself 
and the baby too. 

‘ Well, sir, proceeded Miss Lucinda, pathetically, 
‘of course, it was a great come-down—a very great 
come-down for a gentleman like him to find his 
wife going from house to house as a music-mistress ; 
but, bit by bit, she brought him round to consent, 
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provided—poor fellow !—that she would take her 
maiden name again, so as to run no risk of dis- 
ing him or his connections ; and this she has 

io m that time, about two years ago, till 
now. The way she came to live with us was this : 
as she got on in her teaching, it was found a 
disadvantage for her to live in a poor part of the 
town, and through the recommendation of a 
relation of the captain’s—for he quite keeps up 
with a number of the best society still—my sister 
and I were induced to let her have our smallest 
down-stair set. The lady who recommended her 
hadn’t an idea that the young person she was 
befriending was the captain’s own wife, nor had 
we either, of course. But the first night she came, 
poor thing, she called my sister and me into the 
room, and told us the whole story. She had been 
advised not to do so, she said, but she would not 
live in our house a day and deceive us; Captain 
Fitzgerald was her husband. He was above her 
in birth ; and now that she was obliged to earn her | 
bread, they thought it wiser for a time that she 
should take her maiden name again, ially as 
the captain’s London friends believed her to be 
dead. 


‘“But I am not dead,” she said, trying to smile, 
and then ending by bursting into tears. “I’m 
his wife ; and some day, when I am richer, we 
shall all live together again, and have our own 
house.” And then she told us about her child, 
sir, and how it would be ae to see her, if we 
would allow it sometimes, and gave us references 
if we wanted to ascertain the truth of her story, 
which we’ve never done, or wished to do, added 
Miss Lucinda warmly. ‘ The next time the captain 
called, my sister told him that we were aware how 
matters stood, and the captain behaved most 
beautiful, sir!’ Miss Lucinda almost wept. ‘And 
he took my sister's hand, for he’s no more pride 
than if he was nothing—and his first-cousin an 
Honourable, and his aunt married to a peer of the 
realm—and said he should always look upon us 
both as sisters, and that he recommended his dear 
our care, then, we had 
our doubts as to keeping young m, for 
charity is one thing, 8 another ; 
but the moment the captain spoke so honourable, 
we felt what our duty was, and we’ve kept to it. 
His wife might owe us a twelvemonth’s rent, and 
neither I nor my sister would so much as name it 
to her. Poor gentleman ! we know ourselves what 
it is to be reduced in rank.’ 

I inquired what the captain was like, as I should 
wish to recognise him if we ever met, and was 
answered by an ecstatic e of male charms 
from Miss Lucinda. Captain Fitzgerald was, she 
averred, the gentleman all over: long fair whis- 
kers, an eye-glass, stood six feet one at least, without 
his boots, and had quite the mili air. ‘And 
how he dresses so, poor gentleman, I don’t know !’ 
added Miss Lucinda mysteriously, ‘ for he says he’s 
always unfortunate at bets and cards too, and that 
none of his friends ever help him with a shilling. 
However, one thing’s certain, Mrs Fitzgerald is 
making much more money since she has taken 
to play at balls. Ten shillings a night, as she says, 
is princely pay compared to | ato 


I was at a little Christmas evening-party a few 


nights later, at the house of one of my oldest | m 


friends, and in the hired musician of the evening, 


I recognised my fellow-lodger. In her Cinderella 
black dress, and with her pale, worn-looking face, 
the brave little woman seemed fairer to me than 
any of the flushed, wreathed, and white-muslined 
angels of the Let Her physique had the same 
character as her playing. Beauty of feature she 
had not ; but there was a look of quiet strength 
about the clear-cut lips, an expression of power in 
the deep-set, iron-gray eyes, which riveted you 
strangely and instantly to her face. And her hai 
in itself was a beauty! Such a mass of naturall 
waved gold-brown hair as it was, drawn with 
careless grace from her broad forehead, and twisted 
in a rich thick coil about the little classical head. 
There were many lovely Parisian wreaths, no 
doubt, and a great deal of lovely Parisian hair 
worn by the twenty or thirty young ladies in m 
friend’s drawing-room, but none of the f 
coiffures there seemed to me at all to compare with 
r Amelia’s simple bands, of waving gol 

Did her hacbonl think so too? I wonder. For, 
reader, her husband was there—there, dancing to 
his wife’s music, and looking as unconcerned a fine 
gentleman as you ever saw in your life. I was 
standing close beside the piano when Captain Fitz- 
gerald’s name was announced, and for an instant I 
noticed that the time varied ominously in the 
waltz Amelia was working under. Then she 
rallied—I imagine it was not the first meeting of 

layed on, steadily and without ing, thro 
the remainder of the 
dances. 

Only once I saw her eyes fixed upon her hus- 
band’s face. It was in a gallop ; and Captain 
Fitzgerald was dancing with a tall and stately 
young woman, all floating in innocence and white 
tulle, and crowned with roses—Miss Barbara 
Ashton, the belle of the room. Just as they were 
whirling past the piano, it occurred, I conclude, to 
Miss Ashton that the music was not fast enough 
for her taste, for she looked up softly into her 
partner's face, and then requested him to ‘bid the 
young person amend her time” And a pe 
obeyed her. He stopped, leaned forw: with 
that urbane air of which Miss Lucinda had en), 
and said: ‘A little faster, if you please, his arm 
still encircling the lovely Barbara’s waist. And 
then Amelia looked at him. Heaven grant no 
woman may ever look at me with eyes like those ! 
And still, poor child, it was a look of love. 

I went up, later in the evening, to the lady of 
the house, and carelessly mentioned the captain’s 
name. Who was Captain Fitzgerald, and had they 
known him long? I did not remember seeing him 
at any of their parties before. 

. Well, in a certain way, we have known him a 
long time,’ she answered. ‘He was in the same 

ent, you know, as my brother Frederick, and 
that renee him a good deal about our house when 
we were living at Brighton and the —th was 
stationed there. What he has been doing for the 
last two or three years, nobody knows. He got into 
terrible difficulties some time ago, had to leave 
the army, and went wrong altogether—made a 
low marriage, in short—but as one sees him out 
again, known, and alone, most likely his wife is 
dead or has left him. Captain Fitzgerald is not at 
all a person I admire, or would encourage about 
daughters, she added; ‘but he dances so 
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as we met him at the Dacres’s last week, it shews 
there can be nothing very, very wrong about him 
now ; for you know old Lady Dacres is so par- 
ticular in these matters.’ 

I left London late on the afternoon of the next 
day, and as I was one Reng my cab at Miss 
Philips’s door, had a kind little farewell nod from 
hacia. Her usually pale face was all lit up, and 
flushed with smiles ; a sturdy, yellow-haired boy 
had got his arms tight round her neck; and the 
silhouette of the captain’s profile—long whiskers, 
eye-glass, and all—was dimly discernible behind the 
A w-curtain. It was New-year’s Day; so I 
concluded that this excellent man was rendering 
his wife supremely blessed by condescending to eat 
his turkey and plum-pudding in that humble room. 

Would Amelia have loved him better, had the 
captain been an honest man? a plain, hard-working, 
simple-hearted fellow, denying himself to keep her 
and her child in comfort, slaving day after day, 
night after night—as I have known some do—and 
considering himself von | rewarded if, by any 
extra work of his, he could satisfy her caprice for a 
new silk dress, or a trip to the sea, or a velvet suit 
for the child? 

Iam not able to answer that question satis- 
factorily ; I only know how well it is for men that 
there are so many Amelias in the world. 


RUSSEL ON THE SALMON. 
Or the so-called ‘royal fish’—recognised as such 
by the statute De Prerogativé Regis (17 Edw. IL 
¢. 11)—every charity school-boy now knows this 
much, that it is no fish at all; and even if the 
whale were a fish, we might still wonder at its 


being included in the category of ‘royal fish, for, | P°P 


when you have said that it is big, and that a good 
bit of money can be made out of its bone and its 
blubber, you have said all that you can say in 
favour of the whale. It is stupid, and clumsy, 
and cowardly—let a gull alight on his back, and the 
great beast begins to tremble. Frozen-in whalers 
may have been glad to share ‘crang’ with the 
Greenland sharks, the polar bears, the wolves, the 
blue foxes, and the whale-lice which banquet on 
the Balena; but, although a Bermudian friend 
assures us that the poetry of his picturesque home 
of sea, cedar, and coral does not prevent its inhabit- 
ants from declaring that they prefer a slice from 
a calf-whale to the most delicate veal cutlet, we 
cannot but think that they only do so when their 
supplies of cattle from America have fallen short, 
and veal cutlets, accordingly, are ‘sour grapes.’ 
A good deal more can be said in favour of the 
sturgeon’s right to rank amongst the ‘royal fish.’ 
In the first place, he is a fish; in the second 
place, he is not a bad fish to eat. The ancients 
made their slaves wreathe their heads with flowers 
when they brought the sturgeon to table, and 
greeted his arrival with triumphant strains. A 
little cousin of the sturgeon’s which haunts the 
Caspian, the steelet, is worth a little fortune 
when brought alive in tanks from the banks of 


* The Salmon. 


Alexander Russel. Edinburgh : 
Edmonston and 


the Volga to those of the Neva. Instead of nasty 
train-oil, the sturgeon yields the purest isinglass. 
and from its roe is made the famous caviare, 
Still, if the qualities entitling a fish to be called 
royal were the greatest beauty, the highest mental 
and moral worth, the most toothsome flesh, the 
Salmo salar would have no rival near the throne. 
In his plate-armour of burnished silver, lither 
than the top joints of the rods that catch or fail 
to catch him, he laughs at all piscine competitors 
for the praise of good looks and grace. He is very 
wise ; and, when cooked, he is ambrosia. A dewy 
rose on which the first ray of cloudless summer 
sunlight falls, is not more delicately rich in hue 
than the pink of the boiled salmon, and its taste 
tallies with its chromatic tone. ‘Too rich for me,’ 
say a few folks of salmon, who are apt to take too 
much of a good a The salmon, too, is the 
solid which those who love certain liquids not 
wisely, but too well, saddle with the blame of 
their intoxication. The calumny is so stale that 
it has altogether lost any comic force. If, how- 
ever, not men, but children urged this plea, we 
would admit it in each instance at once. The 
first time a child tastes salmon is an epoch of no 
~— importance in his existence. We could 
believe such a taster if he said that the salmon ‘had 
got into his head” After all, it is better that the 
salmon, although the daintiest dish that could be 
set before either king or clown, is not a royal fish. 
We hope to see it once more a very r one. 

The large ‘literature of salmon’—not one whit 
too large, considering the importance of the subject 
—has recently been very valuably augmented. A 
ular writer in one of our magazines not long 
concluded his catalogue of distinguished men who 
had been keen anglers, with a reference to ‘the genial 
and invincible editor of the Scotsman, one of the 
best of fishers.’ That able, jovial gentleman is a 
keen angler still, Thoroughly as he enjoys flog- 
ging a saucy ‘contemporary’ in print, and wah 
though he does it, it is in whipping the Tweed 
and its tributaries that he wiel the rod with 
the intensest pleasure and most telling skill. 
One of the few honest men who now a days take a 
deep interest in party politics, he eavetibens in 
a parenthesis of leisure—part paid for by previous 
extra work, and mo for extra work to come 
—can go off ‘ to the fishing,’ and throw party com- 
binations to the winds, while he casts his fly above 
the waters. Mr Russel is an authority on sundry 
kinds of sport, but the salmon is his darling thesis, 
He has given evidence on it before parliamen 
committees ; he has written on it in the ‘Edinbw 
and Quarterly Reviews, Blackwood, and the paper 
which he so skilfully edits. What he has said and 
what he has written in public about salmon, sup- 
plemented with the ripest fruits of his experience 
as a fisherman and a naturalist, he has now pub- 
lished in a handsome volume. 

Mr Russel begins with an amusing apology for 
writing about on at all, and of salmon-anglers 
in particular. He censures Fluellen for having 
asserted that there were ‘salmons in both’ the 
rivers in Monmouth and Macedon which the 
patriotic Welshman mentioned. ‘The | 
nations of the past, like Rome and Persia,’ writes 
Mr Russel, ‘longed to possess, the great nations of 


the future, like Australia and New Zealand, are 
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labouring to obtain, what we have been carelessly 
losing, or even wantonly destroyi When 
Alexander, leaving salmonless onia behind, 
led the way to the far East, he was unconsciously 
going in the wrong direction.’ The implied belief that 
Alexander wept not for another world to conquer, 
but for another fish to catch, is excellent. as 
shewn the importance of salmon as an article o 
property and food, Mr Russel next deals with 
the fish as a provider of sport. On this head 


veteran sportsman, who has devoted very con- 
siderable cantles of his existence to the pursuit of 
salmon; and who, evidently, is firmly of opinion 
that those portions of his lifetime have been most 
rofitably employed—in spite of candidly-con- 
Feased suspicions of a contrary tendency. ‘ We may 
consent to admit—for it is nothing to the purpose 
—that salmon-angling is actually one of the most 
costly, and is apparently—that is, to the eye of all 
but the person suffering—one of the dreariest and 
most desperate of recreations. The expense and 
the labour are t; the material recompense 
inappreciable, and often quite invisible. The aver- 
age cost of a salmon taken on the rod-fisheries of 
the Tweed (and Tweed is not an extreme case) was 
lately calc as varying between L.3 and L.5, 
counting nothing for time and for travelling 
expenses..... Yet the money is cheerfully paid, 
agathe disappointments no less cheerfully endured. 
Salmon-fishing is indeed a passion, perhaps unac- 
countable as to its origin, but inly irresistible. 
.. . « Look at that otherwise sensible and respect- 
able person, a in the gelid Tweed 
(it is early spring or t autumn, the only seasons 
when now there is much chance), his shoulders 
aching, his teeth chattering, his coat-tails afloat, his 
basket empty. A few hours ago, probably, he left 
a comfortable home, pressing business, waiting 
clients, and a dinner engagement. On arriving at 
his “water,” the keeper, as the tone of keepers now 
is, despondingly informed him that there is “ nae 
head (shoal) o’ fish,” although at the utmost “there 
may be a happenin’ beast ;” or, as we have heard it 
expressed with that tendency to a mixture of Lat- 
inisms with the Border patois, which is to be 
ascribed, we suppose, to the influence of the 
chial schools, “ there’s aiblins a traunsient brute.” 
But in his eagerness and ignorance he knows better 
than the keeper ; and there he is at it still, in his 
seventh hour. The wind is in his eye, the water 
is in his boots, but Hope, the charmer, lingers in 
his heart..... Yet many there be that commit this 
folly and find a sufficient reward. And pray, asks the 
objector, what is that ? Obviously something which 
unbelievers are incapable of understanding, and un- 
worthy of enjoying. It has been maintained, though 
not perhaps in cool print, by men of sense and 
sobriety—men not ignorant of any of the delights 
served itself the thrill 
of joy, fear, and surprise (now a days, surprise 
is th lcalmalestion emotion) induced by the first 
tug of a salmon is the most exquisite sensation of 
which this mortal frame is susceptible. .... Nor 
is it to the purpose that there are moments—rather 
perhaps, 
self may half suspect his own rationality—the 
moment when, after having toiled all day and 
—— nothing, he turns, soaked and shivering, 
to the hut which is his home for the night, seeing, 
in his mind’s eye, his unsympathising wife, his 


lp, 


it will be best to quote the «psissima verba of the | claret 


unanswered letters, and especially his vacant chair 
at the board of the friend whose cont opinion and 
better dinner he has recklessly forfeited. For a 
moment, the inclination seizes him to say with 
Touchstone in the forest : “When I was at home, 
I was in a better place.” But it is but for a 
moment ; and then follows another strange effect. 
How is it that on or near the river-side everything 
he sees or tastes seems better than are better thi 

at better places /—bad whisky better than the best 
; braxy mutton than the choice of Leaden- 
hall ; the conversation of a decidedly unintellectual 
keeper or boatman than the best mots of the best 
got-up diner-out ; and the repose on the pallet of 
chaff or straw deeper and sweeter than often visits 
beds of air or down. Come how it may, come it 
does, that the discussions, the jokes, the incidents 
of times like these, the memory cherishes and 
gloats over through many years, and ially 
through those dreary close-times, when multitudes 
of things, doubtless much brighter and less worth 
to fade, have been forgotten, or are pti oe. | 
but as wearinesses. In short, the whole affair, 
concludes the objector, even on your own shewing, 
does not stand to reason—an idea which, perhaps, 
Soy ey anglers would prefer to express by say- 
ing that reason does not stand to it. 

A strong case this. You can know nothing of 
the fascinating power of salmon-fishing unless you 
become a salmon-fisher. If you become a salmon- 
fisher, you will succumb to the fascination ; if you 
don’t become a salmon-fisher, we don’t care a jot 
for your opinion, because our love for our sport is 
something which your poor laws of common-sense 
are too grovelling to . Thou hast nothi 
to draw with, and the well is deep. Get a 
wade up to your armpits in the river before you 
presume to call us fools for doing so. The position 
is, of course, inexpugnable, since, if any ‘ objector’ 
accepted the — and did not find the charm, 
veteran anglers could, in their turn, object that 
he had not fished long enough—much as the hard- 
headed old toper maintained that no man had ever 
been killed by drink, those said to have been so 
murdered having, according to him, been poor 
killed — — ‘In 
a style of reasoning equally agreeable, but more 
capable of being ‘ brought to book’ by non-fishers, 
Mr Russel defends his favourite sport against the 


distance of miles, there is 
at the 


y one moment—when the angler him- | th 


charge of inhumanity. 

‘You have just dined,’ writes Emerson, ‘an 
however scrupulou 
cealed in the grac| 

complicity—expen 

expense of race.’ Mr Russel, in more senses than 
one, uses plainer English ; he strips off the veil of 
‘ graceful distance, and asks the humanitarian : 
young who accuses anglers of on 
what she has been dining. On lamb, be ikely 
—harmless, helpless, poetic lamb, brutally done 
to death by greasy butchers. Can any one who 
really, although indirectly, orders such slaughter, 
that she may lazily masticate its ptioons 4 be 
entitled to talk of the cruelty of those who select 
for their prey a very knowing fish, ‘ plunge into 
le stream, and set their ingenuity against his 
cunning, their patience against his shyness; in 
short, give him fair-play, letting him P all his 
powers of escape against their powers of capture ?” 
‘ Again,’ continues Mr oe ‘while your lamb, 
when seized, was harmlessly and helplessly “cropping 
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the fi food,” what was our fish doing when 
snared ? king to compass the death of a pretty 
and innocent insect ; and doing so, there is reason 
to believe, from a motive very similar to that 
which led us to compass his death—more for sport 
than for victuals. He was caught in the act. As 
much right as he had to come into our element in 
eruel pursuit of our fellow earth-born, had we to 
go into his’ Our sportsman’s reasoning here, of 
course, is merely sportive. Arguing with ladies, 
he thinks he may make use of ‘ladies’ logic.’ 


_ Sophisms analogous to those we have just quoted 


he would have ‘smashed into smithereens, had 
they appeared in a ‘contemporary’s’ leader ; and, 


indeed, in these days, in which the ladies, on the | co 


average, have a wider acquaintance, however super- 
ficial, with the ‘ ologies’ than men-folk can claim, 
we are inclined to think that Mr Russel’s young 
lady, if addressed in person instead of print, might 
dispose of his arguments. Mr Russel could, how- 
ever, triumphantly plead ‘ personal character’ as a 
rebutter of the charge of lack of kindliness when 
laid against anglers ; and he is, we think, thorough] 
successful when he strives to shew that the angler’s 
‘mode of killing’ is not cruel, when ‘compared 
with the usual modes of killing fowls and quad- 
rupeds, or with the wholesale or trade modes of 
capturing most kinds of fish.’ 

Our author's chapter on ‘ The Natural History of 
the Salmon’ is a valuable one, because he is not 
only an experienced and cautious observer him- 
self, but gives due weight, and only due weight, 
to the statements of other observers. He has 
a scientific dislike of sweeping inductions from 
limited experiences. The results at which he has 
arrived are these: the parr is a young salmon, 
and a ious male parr impregnates the ova 
of a full-grown female salmon; the female -parr, 
however, never, in the parr part of her existence, 
attains ‘sexual maturity ;’ all parrs, or rather 
smolts, do not migrate when a year old; most 
probably ‘one-half of the young fish’ seek the sea 
after the end of the first, the other half after the 
end of the second, year; the date of departure 

ing to the extent of weeks in different years 
according to the temperature ; and, ceteris paribus, 
the two-year-olds going off a week or two earlier 
in spring than the one-year-olds;’ the smolt 
returns to its river as grilse, perhaps three months 
after its descent, perhaps fifteen months after- 


wards ; perhaps some smolts come back, wonder- | fall 


fully grown, in their first season, and others in 
their second: on this — at present, nothing 
certain can be said. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that Mr Russel scouts, as an audacious 
heresy, the doctrine which teaches that a grilse 
is not a salmon ‘ performing its first ascent,’ but 
a distinct kind of fish. 

Every one has heard that ‘once upon a time, 
in the salmon districts of Great Britain, indentures 
specified that apprentices were not to be forced to 
eat salmon more than twice or thrice a week. 
The following is Mr Russel’s comment on the 
venerable tradition, in his interesting chapter 
on ‘Decay of Salmon :’ ‘It should be mentioned 
that no indentures or other written evidence to 
that effect have ever been seen, and that even the 
oldest among the writers who give the story, give 
it as a tale of other days, rather than of their 
own. The Royal Commissioners of Inquiry into the 
Salmon Fisheries of England and Wales (1860) 


met the almost everywhere, but its evidence | 
nowhere. e endeavoured,” they say in their 
Report, “to obtain a sight of one of these instru- 
ments, but without success, though we met with 
persons who stated they had seen them; and the 
universal prevalence of the tradition seems to 
justify belief in it.” Be that as it may, however, 
there is a f in measuring the difference 
between former abundance and present scarcity 
by statements like this, or comparison between old 
and present prices. Some people seem to fo 
that even since the least old of the old times with 
which comparison has generally been made, the 
number of mouths has at least trebled, and that 
uently, even if this represented, as it does 
not, the whole increase of consumers, there would 
necessarily be a comparative scarcity, unless the 
fish had trebled too. But the mouths have not 
only trebled, they are incomparably more easily 
reached. In the old times, though there was a 
glut at Berwick and Perth, there might be a dearth 
in London, and probably an entire destitution at 
Nottingham and by. There is a story (it was 
told by Burt 130 years ago, and is older even than 
his time), of a Highland laird of the last century 
going to a London hotel with his gilly, and, from 
motives of frugality, ordering a beei-steak for him- 
self, and “ salmon for the laddie.” On reckoning 
with his host, he discovered that he had to pay a 
shilling for his own dinner, and a guinea for the 
laddie’s. The state of matters roughly illustrated 
by this anecdote arose chiefly from the manner in 
which the slowness of conveyance affected a very 
perishable commodity ; but also from the expedient 
(packing in ice) necessary for keeping the fish in 
condition even for a few hours, having been a 
comparatively recent discovery,’ 

However ichthyophagous and deeply interested 
in ‘salmon legislation,” the eral reader 
might not thank us if we went deeply into Mr 
Russel’s almost exhaustive chapters of chronicle 
and comment under that head. Their details 
= be carefully by 

easure or pecuniary profit from on-fishi: 

ut the ordinary po would 
be only confused if we were to launch into a 
diseu anent upper, and lower 

rietors, close-time, leistering, fixed engines, fis 
&c. The remedies,’ howe 
ever, by which Mr Russel proposes to bring about a 
in the present high price of salmon, can be 
appreciated, and are likely to be approved, by every 
person of common-sense. These are, ‘better nursing 
and cheaper fishing’ Home as well as foreign 
experience proves that pisciculture is a practical and 
very profitable pursuit—profitable to the public, that 
is—at present, English pisciculturists reasonably 
make a sic vos non vobis complaint. The cause of 
this, amongst other evils of the present system of 
salmon-fishing, Mr Russel would cure by making 
engine-fishing for salmon a joint-stock affair, and so 
fairer and less costly. ‘The proportionate value of 
every man’s — in any river is now accurately 
ascertained : why should not all the owners on any 
given river form themselves, as it were, into a 
joint-stock company, this man having a fourth 
share, and that a fortieth, and then proceed to 
fish the river in the way best for all of them con- 
sidered as one interest, and divide the money- 
proceeds among the shareholders, according to 
the number or proportion of their shares ?’ ail 
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conclusion, we heartily commend Mr Russel’s manly, 
humorous, careful, and ‘commonsensical’ book to 
the attention of all to whom the salmon supplies 
income, wages, food, sport, or a subject of scientific 
interest. 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE 
CHAPTER XXVIIL—BREAKING DOWN THE DOOR. 


THe company at Beechborough had grown sick 
and weary of waiting ; they could not tell what to 
make of the strange delay, of the stranger non- 
appearance of either bride or bridegroom; and 
they grew gradually louder and less restrained in 
their comments on this singular forgetfulness. 

‘A runaway affair, after all: off to Gretna, eh? 
stolen fruit is sweetest—eh? Mrs Blythe; eh? 
Gillies ’ cried old Sir Joseph, shaking his purple 
cheeks with laughter, in which many — There 
were others, however, who, with a vulture’s instinct, 
snuffed misfortune afar off, and tingled with a secret 
pleasure at the idea that something contrary to the 
regular order of things must have occurred. Some 
of the old maids present felt quite young again at 
the p t of something delightful and shocking, 
to account for the absence of the chief performers. 
There were others, of a more practical turn, who 
contented themselves with cross-examining the 
maids, and especially Jennings, for Mademoiselle’s 
Parisian shrugs and arched eyebrows rather repulsed 
them. But Jennings and the housekeeper could 
only say that they had been up twice, and had 
pane | at Miss Darcy’s door without eliciting any 
response. That was all they knew. There was 
sething to be seen through the keyhole, either of 
the blue room or of the bedchamber, for the key 
was in the lock, and turned downwards. Not a 
matron of the party could elicit more than that 
from the frightened abigails, save only confused 
fears that their young mistress might be ill. Mean- 
while, Mr Darcy, puzzled, but not alarmed, went 
about among his guests, cracking feeble jokes, and 
disagreeing with the opinions of persons whom it 
was safe to snub, but every moment peering out of 
the corner of his eye for the first glimpse of 
Aurelia. 

‘Here he is—here he comes !’ cried several eager 
once, as a cloud of dust 
the accompanying a travelling-carriage drawn 
by four oluke horses. On it came like a 
simoom. 

‘Something like a ! My lord knocks his 
horseflesh about as if his purse was a long one, 
remarked a shrewd old squire to the Honourable 
and Reverend Cyril Darcy, uncle to the bride ; and 
indeed the ting horses, smoking with heat, and 
lathered with foam, were in pitiable case. But the 
horses were forgotten when Lord Lynn, with his 
brow dark with anger, flushed and breathless, came 
striding rapidly into the room, seeming rather to 
drag Mr illick after him, than to lean on the 
surgeon’s arm. His eyes roved round the room in an 
instant. What they sought, was not there. 

‘Where is—where is Miss Darcy? he said, and 
he did his best to speak calmly and in a common- 
place tone ; but we conventional folks of the nine- 
teenth century are quick to detect a tone that 
deviates by even the slightest inflection from the 
appropriate one ; accordingly, people looked at each 

er; there was a hum of astonished comment ; 


everybody glanced at Lord Lynn, and then at 
Mr Darcy, who came up with extended hand, 
much oppressed by the weight of his new character 
of father-in-law, but still dimly conscious that 
something was wrong. Lord Lynn, so strong and 
all-compelling is custom, took the offered hand, and 
found himself replying in common-place words to 
the common-place greeting of Mr cy. If an 
Englishman were on his way to the scaffold, I believe 
he would still accept the proffered hand-shake of a 
friend, and answer the inquiry after his health 
with a are you?’ But this defer- 
ence paid to habit, Lord Lynn let George Darcy’s 

with the fever of his mental pain, and repeated 
the question: ‘ Where is Miss ee ? 

‘I don’t know. O yes; upstairs, of course ; not 
dressed yet. Somebody said so. Nothing wrong 
with—with yourself, Hastings, my boy?’ said Mr 
Darcy, trying to turn it off with py hm ; while Sir 
Joseph, still rubbing his fleshy hands together, drew 
near, the very type of genial stupidity, and said 
something about young ladies being privileged on 
such occasions, and about modern feminine dress 
in general, and then chuckled with harmless 
merriment. 

‘I wish to speak to her for one moment ; pray 
manage it for me, Mr Darcy,’ said Lord Lynn, trying 
to draw the owner of the Hall aside. But there is 
something contagious in excitement ; and the sight 
of Mr Killick, splashed and muddy and unshaven, 
and of the agitation which the bridegroom could not 
wholly conceal, coupled with Aurelia’s absence, was 
more than the company could endure in silence. A 
hubbub of voices arose, some wondering what could 
— have occurred to detain the bride so long 

m the expectant assemblage ; others regretting the 
impossibility of reaching Holton Church before 
twelve o'clock, even if the carriages were to be driven 
at full gallop ; and several ominously protesting their 
hopes that nothing frightful had happened, or would 
happen, to cloud the mirth of the wedding-day. 
Unheeding this babble of talk, Lord ies and the 
ready-witted s nm went out into the hall, now 
full of servants whispering and shaking their h 
and interrogated the women who had twice app 
in vain for admittance into the room where they had 
left Aurelia in the splendour of her bridal finery. 
They could say-nothing but what they had sai 
except that the door was locked, and that the door 
of the blue room was locked too. 

‘Pooh! nonsense ; we self. Nobody will 
do anything unless I take the trouble myself, 
blustered out Mr Darcy, more frightened than he 
cared to own, and beginning to ascend the stairs. 
Twenty volunteers pressed forward directly, and 
mounted the stairs at their entertainer’s heels, 


servants and guests mingled oddly together, a 
common impulse of curiosity magnetising all alike. 
The drawing-rooms to be deserted, and the 


company poured out into the hall, talking rl 
while a little ladylike scream here and there called 
attention to the delicacy of some one’s nerves, The 
discipline of social rule was for the time relaxed, 
Something must be the matter. 

‘Keep back, pray, keep back, my lord. I pray 
that what I fear may not have come to pass, but do 
not you go up the first!’ And the surgeon, with a 
grave, almost a solemn face, held Lord Lynn back 


as he hurried after the rest. The bridegroom-elect 
turned angrily round, but there was a serious pity 
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in Mr Killick’s look that made his frown relax, 
as he whispered low : ‘What do you fear?’ The 
surgeon’s answer was guardedly spoken : ‘I fear— 
matters—I fear the poor misguided 
may 

o The sentence was not ended, except by a glance, 
and that glance told Lord Lynn that Killick’s 
dread was lest Aurelia, in some fit of terror or 
remorseful despair, should have destroyed herself. 
The turned pale and by turns, 
and hesitated. Upstairs, the voice of Mr Darcy, 
calling aloud upon his daughter’s name, and almost 
sobbing as he entreated her to answer him, was heard 
above the murmur of the crowd. The same idea that 
had entered the mind of Mr Killick had suggested 
itself to other minds ; that of the honest Squire of 
Stoke had been one of those to whom that terrible 
fancy had occurred; and as Lord Lynn, after a 
moment’s pause, shook off the surgeon’s restraining 
hand, he found Mr Mainwaring’s arm passed kindly 
through his own. 

‘Let some one else go in first. Take my advice, 
pray, do, said the Squire ; while, as Lord L 
shook himself free from that friendly hold, a smaller 
and softer hand was lightly laid on his arm, and he 
started and saw Lucy’s eyes looking up at him, 
beaming with unselfish pity and alarm. e pretty 
face was very © er and pale. 

‘ Cousin—Hastings ; stay, stay here. Do not go 
up. Pray, pray, spare yourself the sight, if—if’ 


‘Keep back, Lynn, for the love of Heaven!’ 
cried one of the guests, who had known the bride- 
groom from his childhood, and whose jovial voice 
was strangely harsh—it was the master of the 
hounds—as he bent over the oaken balustrade of the 
landing-place. ‘Don’t let him come up, gentlemen, 
I beg you all. We shall soon know all about it. 
They are gone for a crowbar to open the door with.’ 


Lord Lynn sprang forward, casting off the hands 
that tried to held him back. 
‘Stand back, if you please. Let me It is 


my place, my right, to know the first what has be- 
fallen her who—— Don’t treat me like a child or a 
madman, sir ; let me force the door’? And he made 
his way through the crowd, and soon reached the 
door of Aurelia’s bedchamber, before which George 
Darcy knelt, weeping, and calling in piteous accents 
on his child, his darling, to come forth and cease to 
frighten her poor old father. The owner of Beech- 
borough was quite unmanned by his alarm, and the 
whispers he ‘had caught here and there had half 
distracted him. Lynn recoiled a step, and 
threw himself against the door with a force that 
made it quiver and groan under the stroke. Again, 
and again, before any one had even time to remon- 
strate, he hurled himself, recklessly and with 
impatient , against the door ; and at last the 
strong patent lock and seasoned wood began to give 
way. He heard the crackling of the splitting panels, 
tore at them till his hands were scratched and 
bleeding, then set his shoulder to the door, and with 
one violent effort hurled it, shattered and rent away 
from its fastenings, from hinge and lock alike, into 
the room. Then he sprangin. The room was empty. 
The crowd flowed in after him. Some one noticed 
that the door that communicated with the dark 
and the back-stairs was gaping wide open, 

and a cry was instantly raised that Miss Darcy must 
have gone that way. Another of the seekers 


mentioned the blue room. The door between that 


and the bedchamber was shut, but not locked. 
Lord Lynn tore it open. A shriek followed, wrun 
from many hearts, as the sight within was discl 

to view. 

There, on the floor, bestrewed with torn 
of lace, and jewels, and blossoms from the 
crushed bridal-wreath, lay the bride—Aurelia— 
dead. Dead, with her white face upturned, her 
hair loose, and the pearls and the sweet maiden 
coronal of orange-blooms still encircling her nobly- 
sha head, while the long trai nt white 
wedding-veil, ragged and disordered, streamed upon 
the ground. But that she was dead was but too 
evident. There was an expression of pain and dis- 
tress, indelibly stamped, as it would seem, on that 
awful rigid face, an expression that could not rob it 
of its beauty, but that seemed to throw a lurid light 
upon that cold, statuesque perfection of outline. The 
™ were open ; the lips were slightly parted ; the 
glorious white arms were thrust out to their fullest 
stretch ; and the small shapely hands were contracted 
and clenched, as if in the act of ee a away some 
irresistible adversary. The embroidered robe had 
been torn and trampled, and one shoulder, smooth 
and spotless as ivory, was visible through the di- 
shevelled hair that hung about it. It was badly 
bruised, and so was the arm that belonged to it, and 
from which the bracelet had fallen, and lay broken 
on the floor. Two men threw themselves on their 
knees beside that insensible form—father and 
lover—Mr Darcy and Lord Lynn. The former of 
these sobbed me wailed like a woman, now kissing 
his daughter's cold cheek, and adjuring her to speak 
to live, not in his old 

; now querulously urging the surgeon, who 
knelt beside yay to lend some aid. 

‘It is a fit, a swoon; she is ill, or has fallen and 
hurt herself ; but she is not—I can’t bear to say it, 
doctor—but give me comfort. O my lamb, my only 
child, and this her wedding-day! She ought to be 
so gs ny ! Speak, some one! Tell me she is 
alive. tor, I’ll give you anything—a thousand, 
ten thousand pounds, if you "Il save her !’ 

So the ay old man maundered on, ten years 
older in his wrinkled tear-stained face than the 
George Darcy whom his rs-on knew and 
m Some men get to be old very much 
earlier than others ; he was such a man. Never 
really young, he hovered on the verge of senility, 
and the first strong gust of grief was too much for 
him, and set him and whining, 
honest George. Lord Lynn, he who was to have 
married her, took up Aurelia’s head, reverently and 
fondly, as he ki her cold lips, and hot tears 
trickled down from his eyes, soldier as he was, and 
fell like rain on the dear dead face. ‘ 

‘She was driven to this, he said, forgetting the 
many ears that were ready to drink in his words, 
any one’s words ; ‘she was driven to do what she 

id. But who—who’—— 

Mr Killick answered from where he bent over the 
co. : *No, no. This is no suicide. Murder. 
—For goodness’ sake, get those women away.’ 

For there were as many women as men in 
fatal chamber, and screams, i 
passionate cries, began to prevail; while the 
mourners, those that had loved Aurelia, knelt pale 
and silent beside her. ‘Murder’ The word had a 
terrible echo. It ran like wild-fire down the corridor, 
through the throng packed on the broad oaken stairs, 
through the denser mass of human beings that 
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swarmed in the hall, and so out to the motley crowd 
in the , and ‘Murder’ was muttered by every 
stable-helper and weeding-boy and dairy-wench, 
and so the rumour spread fast and far over all the 
country. Mr Killick sprang up, and cleared the 
room. Doctors are used to exercise authority in 
critical moments, and the ex-naval surgeon had dealt 
with rougher units of humanity than the Beech- 
borough guests and servants. Soon, none were left 
except the doctor, Lord Lynn, poor Mr Darcy, and 
two women, one of whom was the housekeeper. The 
surgeon was himself very much shocked. He had 
seen another death that very day, and that death 

rofessional strength of nerve supported him where 
the others failed. He pointed to Aurelia’s neck, 
where a livid streak marred the delicate purity of 
the skin, white as alabaster. 

‘See! the marks of the murderer’s fingers. 
They are frightfully distinct. Some one who 
gained access——- But nothing is stolen—here are 

1s and brilliants lying on the floor, untouched. 
This is not a robber’s w 
madman’—— 

And then Mr Killick stopped, for the father of 
the dead girl, his weak nature stirred to its depths 
by anguish, was almost sublime in his sorrow. He 
had pushed away Lord Lynn ; he had taken the 
heavy helpless head, and laid it on his breast, and 
he was weeping, as he caressed the wan cheek, and 
talked on, fondly pleading that his child would 
come back to his love. For the time, George 
Darcy was not a reasonable being. Even Lord 
Lynn, himself fearfully agitated, knew that, and 
bowed before a sorrow greater than his own. 
After one or two vain attempts to soothe the grief 
of the poor old man, the guardsman turned to the 

m: ‘Murdered! but by whom? He who 
fired at her—that man—but he is dead.’ 

Mr Killick shook his head. He remembered 
the man-hunt which he had seen in progress that 


‘morning. ‘It seems a judgment, he murmured. 


* But, poor lady, the worst happened, and she 
is in better hands, ay, and more merciful than ours, 
blind buzzards that we are. I believe that—that 
person is alive. The police were chasing him 
early to-day. He will prove to be the author of 
this foul work, 
And the search seemed to prove the truth of the 
m’s conjecture. That Aurelia had been 
strangled, admitted of no doubt—the purple dints 
of the murderer’s cruel gripe appeared with i 
plainness on the white throat. It was clear, too, 
that this was the deed of no robber. Pearls and 
diamonds lay scattered on the floor of the blue 
room. On the left arm of the bride’s corpse was a 
pearl bracelet, and the rings she wore were un- 
touched. The jewel-case on her dressing-table 
contained more four thousand pounds’ worth 
of gems, vor eg diamonds that had belonged 
to her mother, y Maud. There was money, 
gold and notes, in a portmonnaie on a tray full of 
oo gewgaws, but nothing had been disturbed. 
anifestly no ruffian had committed this crime for 
the sake of gain. Vengeance or madness could 
alone have been the incentives to such an act. No 
doubt. y Ay the the 
assassin i ingress to the bride’s room: 
the lending to the wes m; a 
fragment of ribbon, evidently torn from the deli- 
cate wedding-dress, was found there ; and the 


; it is more like what a | b: 


door of the lumber-room, in which the villain had 
probably lurked till a favourable moment should 
arrive, and the door giving access to the house 
from the disused stone stair on the outside, were 
both ajar. The latter door had been forced o 
and the rotten wood had given way, the stiff bolt 
of the useless lock having been driven in, staple 
and all. In the garden, all trace ceased. 

There was a great outcry and turmoil in and 
around Beechborough Hall that day. Horses were 
hastily saddled, some from a vague idea that some 
of the gentlemen might want them, others that 
grooms might race off, unbidden, to the police, to 
the coroner, to such of the magistrates as were not 
guests at the Hall. The carriages, long kept 
waiting, gradually carried off the company to their 
own homes. Excitement, sorrow, sympathy with 
the woe of others, were prevalent among the guests, 
and many women were hysterical or a a fin 
lying back in a corner of their broughams 
chariots, while their husbands and brothers were 
more monosyllabic than before. The splendid 

reakfast stood untasted. The flowers bloomed 
with one to praise them. The musicians 
huddled away their malapropos instruments, and 
went away. There was much eating and drinking 
under the ill-omened roof of Beechborough that 
day, but it was entirely in the servants’ hall, 
where a sort of funeral-feast went grimly on. For 
the rest, the speeches were not made, the banquet 
was neglected, the sparkling wine left in its ice- 
pails, unheeded ; and for a long time the merry 
wedding-bells sent their joyful cadence i 
from Holton Church tower over hill and dale, an 
through every nook and corner of the Squire’s 
house. The women who straightened Aurelia 
Darcy’s limbs, and laid her on her bed, and closed 
her dead eyes, and covered her poor pallid beauty 
from human sight, heard the festive clangour of 
the bells come floating into the chamber of death, 
and they shuddered and stopped their ears, for 
even to their dull perceptions the mockery was a 
hideous one. 

It was with difficulty that Mr Darcy was 
removed to his own a ents, under the care 
of Dr Gillies, who had taken his old patient under 
his especial charge. Mr Killick, along with Lord 
Lynn and several gentlemen, had started on horse- 
back in pursuit of the murderer. True, the latter 
had left no trace of the direction of his flight, but 
this time his escape ap impossible. 
west, north, and south, the horsemen rode at full 
speed, beating the thickets, leaving no farm or 
cottage unvisited, and urging every man from the 
hamlets and lonely homesteads, for the inducement 
of a large reward, to leave work and home, and 
hunt the murderer down. The whole countryside 
was roused. Before the sun was low in the 
heavens on that winter’s day, there were two 
hundred men, on foot or on horseback, rangi 
the woods and searching the fields, and word 
been sent to every town, and telegraphed along 
every line of 

‘Mad or not , we must surely lay hands on 
him before night,’ said Mr Killick, as the chase 
went on. 

But Lord Lynn, though the keenest in ing 
others to cin the search, turned his horse’s 
head, and rode sadly back to Beechborough. ‘I 
dare not trust Pe ge he said in the surgeon’s 
ear ; ‘I should kill him if we met. And he has 
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suffered sorely, poor wretch. Heaven forgive 
him !’ 


CHAPTER XXVIIL—MAD OR NOT MAD. 


Winslow was taken before sundown. He was 
found many miles from Beechborough, crouching 
under the gnarled boll of an oak-tree, and too 
weary to go further. His bare feet were cut and 
gashed by the flints of the road, and his —— 
travel-stained garments told of the speed wit 
which he had rushed away from the spot where 
the tragedy had been enacted. But he made no 
resistance, and when roughly seized and bound 
with ropes, was quite quiet, and spoke no word. 
He was presently, after no small quarrelling and 
commotion among his captors, all of whom feared 
to lose the reward, taken into custody by the 
police, and removed in a cart, handcuffed and 
under guard, to the county jail. He was too weak 
to wa He did not evince fear by look or 

ure. The blows and execrations of the farm- 
bourers who took him produced no more effect 
upon his dull impassive demeanour than did the 
dry formalism of the blue-coated constables, or the 
interrogation of the magistrate before whom he 
was taken that a warrant might be made out. He 
made no sign, and uttered no word, but submitted 
= all things to the will of those who were about 


Of the murderer's guilt, there could be little 
doubt. A fragment of Aurelia’s delicate bridal 
dress was found hanging to the buttons of the 
rough navvy’s jacket that he wore. A knot of 
white satin ribbon remained clenched in his right 
hand ; it was taken from him with some difficulty, 
and the lad who espied him just beneath the oak- 
tree swore to having seen him kissing and fondling 
this morsel of torn finery, ‘like a fool’? Other 
boys, men, and girls, at play or at work, had seen 
him rush past them as he wound his way, threugh 
lanes, across commons, along the dusty high-road, 
to the place where he fell, exhausted. He was 
tracked thus, from a point within a quarter of a 
mile of Beechborough, to the place where he was 
captured. But there was nothing whatever to 
prove his identity. Mr Killick and Lord Lynn 

ight guess him to be Edward Winslow, but they 
did not breathe their suspicions, and the conjec- 
ae shot wide of the 


Persevering in his sullen or distempered silence, 
proof against the practised eloquence of prison- 
chaplain, prison-surgeon, governor and warder, and 
even of the great authorities irreverently dubbed 
*mad-doctors, and who came down express from 
London to pit their experience of a hundred 
thousand-cases against the contumacy or apathy of 
a lunatic, this strange man was invincible. They 
could not frighten him, or coax him, or startle him 
into taking an interest in anything. Even the 
knot of ribbon that he had been ing, when he 
was first found, Legg back to him at the advice of 
an astute London physician, proved an inert 
amulet. He looked at it, and coldly let it drop. 
They had to feed him, for he did not care to take 
his food. They—the keepers who came to supple- 
ment the efforts of the prison-warders—were used 
to reece: A patients who fought and bit, and had 
to be drenched with soup and milk by the aid of a 
horn. But even they were puzzled, for this 
captive did not fight, did not struggle, was indif- 


ferent, and bore fasting or cramming with equall. 
callous carelessness. He never answered wal « 
look. 

‘Upon my word,’ said the oldest keeper, ‘I’ve 
been thirty years employed at this game, but 
whether this one is shamming or not, I know no 
more than you do.’ 

There were those who could have gratified the 

ublic curiosity, had they been so minded. Mrs 
Kelly in Ireland, as well as certain other persons, 
lay and cleric, in and around Rathermines, could 
have thrown considerable light upon the matter. 
But Mrs Kelly was entirely under the influence of 
her spiritual director, and that ecclesiastic agreed 
with Father John Dwyer, that in a case that 
offered a handle to the malice of the church’s foes, 
silence was the best policy. The subordinate actors 
in that little illegal drama that had led to unex 
pected consequences were Irish ts, devoted to 
their and associations, that 
suspected engine o: on tyranny, the Law, and 
loathing an ‘ informer’ as the blackest of criminals. 
Old Nanny Brown at the turnpike, her son 
Nicholas, and her grand-daughter Sally, had it also 
in their power to make revelations. But Game 
Dick, their mercurial ally, was in durance, and in 
his absence they were reluctant to run risks, 
Neither the reputed witch nor her respectable son 
eared to submit themselves to the manipulation of 
a cross-examining barrister; and Sally, the only 
innocent one of the three, knew very little, and 
had too lively a fear that her surly uncle would 
execute his oft-repeated menace of ‘ wringing her 
neck like a chicken’s, to venture on telling that 
little. One other person, and one only, was able to 
prove that Aurelia had tampered with him for the 
purpose of getting the lurking stranger spirited 
away quietly, and as quietly immured. This was 
the physician, not a very reputable M.D., whose 
advertisement on the subject of receiving a 
‘Mentally afflicted’ or ‘Intemperate’ boarder had 
caught Aurelia’s eye, and who snapped at her 
liberal offers of money with the proverbial reck- 
lessness of one who lived in perpetual apprehension 
of Whitecross Street and the Insolvent Court. 

This unscrupulous follower of Galen, Smithett 
by name, was indeed the first person to move in 
the affair; but as he moved cautiously, merely 
notifying to Mr Darcy and Lord Lynn, through the 
medium of their country solicitors, that he, 
Jonathan Smithett, M.D., of Sandport-by-the-sea, 
required compensation for expenses in and 
loss of professional _—— consequent on 
his understanding with Miss Darcy, little harm 
resulted. As soon as it was = that Dr Smithett 
could make damaging revelations, it was wisely 
determined to buy him off, but not exactly on his 
own terms ; and the medical black-sheep gave up 
the origivals of Aurelia’s letters to him, receiving 
in exchange as much as served to rt him 
and his shabby Lares and Penates to Melbourne, 
where he receives a small annuity, the greater part 
of which goes in rum and honeydew tobacco, on 
condition of holding his tongue. To Australia 
also, through the cy of the same solicitor, an 
astute lawyer, who seen the tin boxes of deeds, 
bearing the honoured name of the Right Honour- 
able Lord — so long ago as his grandfather's 
lifetime, the Browns and Game Dick were induced 
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hankering after honest repute, in combination with 
the flesh-pots of Eeypt, the larger proportion of 
which, he had quite brains enough to see, fell to 
the lot of people ‘on the square.” He was one of 
those clever, lax — who are more easily con- 
verted on esthetic on ascetic principles, and 
was quite ready to wash his hands of | thieving if he 
oat but get well started in a land where, as he 

hrased it, ‘a fellow could have a chance.” He got 
his chance in Australia, shed his old skin, and 
came out in a new character, and is doing well, 
being right-hand man to a thriving tobacco and 
vine-grower in Victoria. Nicholas, on the contrary, 
behaving as ill at the antipodes as elsewhere, has 
been thrice in jail at Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Adelaide, and is now a bushranger, with a fair 

rospect of a bullet or the gallows. His old mother 
vied at Ballarat. Sally, at the age of sixteen, 
married a digger. She was last heard of in Gipps 
Land, and bids fair to be a lady in Melbourne, 
with India shawls and a — Acre carriage, if her 
—™ as steady and lucky as he has hitherto 


Vv 
a Killick’s discretion was worthy of all com- 
mendation. He bluntly and always averred that he 
desired to keep the secret for his wife’s sake, since 
her niece’s memory must be disgraced, should the 
whole sad story get wind. But he zealously and 
intelligently aided Lord Lynn in the melancholy 
task of preserving, at any cost, the good name of 
her to whom the praise or blame of men mattered 
so little now. In clearing away the broken scraps of 
evidence which threatened to start up and accuse 
Aurelia in her grave, the good surgeon vigorously 
seconded Lord Lynn’s solicitor, and his help was 
the more precious as very little assistance could be 
rendered by Mr Darcy. That gentleman, indeed, 
never thoroughly understood the nature of the dark 
secret that had, upas-like, overshadowed the brief 
life of his lost daughter. It was thought more 
kind not to shew him the narrative that Miss 
Crawse had penned; and he was only given to 
understand, vaguely, that Aurelia had been 
unhappily implicated in some unfortunate trans- 
actions in Ireland, through which she had incurred 
the irrational resentment of the maniac to whose 
fury she at last fell a victim. George Darcy was 
not inquisitive on the subject. He had lost his 
child, and the loss had staggered him, and his 
mind had no room for more than the one absorbing 
sorrow, save only for a wrathful desire that 
Winslow should die by the hands of the hangman, 
mad or sane, for the evil that he had done. 

Aurelia’s funeral was a sad and touching sight, 
crowded as the churchyard was by half the gentry 
of the shire, while a throng of humbler tators 
stood outside the low wall over which the yew- 
trees towered black and dismal. But all heads 
were bared, and none spoke above their breath, or 
had aught but reverence in their hearts or looks, 
when the hearse, with its nodding ostrich-plumes, 
snowy-white, in honour to the maiden dead, halted 
at the wicket-gate, and the coffin was slowly borne 
along the narrow gravel-path, flanked on both 
sides by the mossy headstones of those whose 
very monuments were crumbling, like the shrouded 
forms of those whose names they bore. The 
darkling procession moved on towards the low- 
browed arch of the church door. The door was 
open, the clergyman who was to have blessed 
Aurelia’s marriage was waiting to read the burial- 


service over the clay-cold form that could scheme, 
and thrill, and suffer no more. As the chief- 
mourner passed, looking very much aged and 
worn, and broken, and leaning heavily on the 
strong arm of the gallant young soldier who was to 
have been the dead girl’s husband, and whose hand- 
some face was stern in its sadness, the organ began 
to pour out its solemn dirge-like strains; and as the 
music floated out through the open doors of the 
church, the women present began to sob and 
¢Poor thing! poor thing! God be good to h 

‘oor ! poor thing! go er, 
and she so pay old crone in a red 
cloak, speaking in a piping feeble voice, and 
forgetting her eighty years of poverty and toil, and 
her white hairs and tottering Ems, and the cough 
that told how brief her own span of time was likely 
to be, and with tears in her wrinkled eyes as she 
felt kindly pity for the young life cut off in its 
bloom. No better epitaph, no better In Memoriam 
than this, could have been written for Aurelia 
Darcy by all the poets and scholars in the world. 
Earth to earth, and dust to dust. The last words 
of the service that breathes hope along with its 
sorrow are spoken, and the earth has fallen rattling 
on the coffin-lid, and the stone covering of the 
chancel vault slides slowly back beneath the 
pressure of crowbar and lever, and Aurelia Darcy, 
with all her beauty and all her faults, is hidden 
away from men’s eyes until the judgment-day. 

e coroner and his jury, the magistrates, grand- 
jurors, and the clerk of the e and the clerk of 
the arraigns, did their work in due course, and 
with trumpet-sound and escort of javelin-men, the 
scarlet and ermine robed majesty of the law entered 
Warwick, and Winslow’s trial came on. Whispers 
had gone abroad, of course. No vigilance can 

uite the myriad mouths of many-tongued 
‘ame. a Lynn’s singular agitation on the 
morning of the ill-omened wedding ; Mr Killick’s 
furious ride across to Hollingsley, and his appear- 
ance uninvited at Beechborough ; Aurelia’s frequent 
drafts on her trustees and bankers for — re) 
much beyond the supposed requirements of a young 
lady : these and much more, blabbed by servants, 
friends, and neighbours, had reached even the 
London clubs, and had furnished the pith of mys- 
terious paragraphs in the local and metropolitan 
papers. The newspaper reporters, — 
scandal, came down in great force to Warwick, like 
vultures to a spoil; but there was no scandal, and 
the newspaper reporters were balked, and retired 
in dudgeon. The only man who could have spoken 
the whole truth, excepting Lord Lynn and Mr 
Killick, was Winslow ; and Winslow was silent. 
Nameless they indicted him—nameless they put 
him to the bar—nameless they bade him plead. 
‘How say you, prisoner—guilty or not guilty? 
But the question was repeated in vain; the 
prisoner’s cold gaze wandered idly over the court, 
resting with equal indifference on judge, jury, coun- 
sel, and crowded spectators ; and then he began to 
play with the rue and other herbs which an old- 
fashioned or superstitiously punctilious sheriff had 
laid on the edge of the dock, as in the times of 
seventeenth century jail-fever, and laughed. Every 
one who heard that vacant grating laugh felt a 
chill of uncomfortable pity. Winslow would not 
ead. In the good old times, they would perhaps 
ve pronounced him ‘mute of malice,’ and have 
pressed him to death under loads of iron and stone 
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that would have crushed in his breast-bone more 
or less slowly. But as the peine forte et dure is not 
in fashion now, the plea of ‘Not Guilty’ was 
recorded, the evidence, all circumstantial, but 
sufficiently conclusive, was gone through, and the 
judge the jury in a short and temperate 
speech. e jury left the court to deliberate ; in 
ten minutes they came back. Their verdict was 
a matter-of-course one, after the testimony of the 
medical experts, three-fourths of whom pronounced 


the prisoner mad—Not Guilty, on the ground of 


insanity. ‘engl mn wrote on his notes, and the 
clerk on the , ‘to be detained during Her 
pleasure.’ 
week afterwards, Lord Lynn left England. 
He was going to try travel as a remedy for grief ; 
to endeavour to forget his painful thoughts in the 
midst of hardship and toil; Egypt first, then 
Arabia, Persia, anywhere where a traveller must 
rough it, and make his way by wit and — as 
well as by money, not, as with us, by money alone. 
Before he started for Trieste, he went up to Stoke 
Park, and took leave of his friends there. It was a 
long adieu he was wishing them, for his return to 
land was very uncertain. He had no heart for 
ambition now, and the smart of his recent loss was 
too sore and new for him to listen even to the call 
of duty. Last of all, he held out his hand, half 
timidly, to Lucy. ‘God bless you, my dear young 
cousin, he said very humbly; ‘you have been 
very kind and to me. Good: e, now, dear ; 
I iends.’ 

‘ iends, Hastings!’ said Lucy, smiling 
well- stoicism that our ladies learn from their 
childhood. Then she watched him as he rode 
away from Stoke, for the last time, in his black 
mourni ‘b, and with his handsome bronzed 
face very much softened and saddened, and the 
reins slack, as if he took little heed to the pace his 
_ horse might choose to select. And then 

cy came away from the window, with eyes that 
swam with tears, and laid herself down on her 
bed, and wept, oh, so bitterly - long. Should 


she never, never see him again, t, never, 
never ! 
And Mrs Mainwaring, seeing the traces of sorrow 


about her daughter's pretty brown eyes, told the 
Squire that she was atraid Lucy would not easily 
get over that infatuation of hers about Lord Lynn, 
who — very well, but —_ 
again, who might marry a » or i 
the Arabs, or be buried in a sand-storm, or =n 

ing of that sort. The Squire only answered 
*‘Humph !’ but he became very tender and con- 
siderate with his eldest daughter ; and Kitty, who 
had no tion of her sister’s sorrow, was more 
than half jealous of the preference that Lucy now 
receive from her father’s unspoken 
sympathy. 

Presently, people who study fashionable intelli- 
— in those corners of the newspapers where it 

ds a niche, read with some interest that Lord 
Lynn had left England for a protracted tour in the 


CHAPTER XXIX.—CONOCLUSION, 


After his daughter's burial, Beechbo 


Hall 
became hateful to poor Geo: 


Darcy. He had 


never much liked the place, t now it seemed 
indissolubly to connect itself in his muddled mind 


with the deaths of wife, and son, and daughter ; so 
rtaining to it, but for some dubious idea of the 
a: mm anger with which his own nt, the late 
Mr Hanks, would have received the news. Mr 
Darcy had been an obedient son. He shrunk from 
any overt act of rebellion, anything that tough old 
Hanks would have called flying in his (Mr Hanks’s) 
face, even re tively. But if he did not for- 
mally abdicate his place among the landed gentry 
of England, and a to the hammer, 
he at least negl all the cares of squiredom. 
No more rial duties; no more colloquies 
with bailiff, and steward, and woodsman ; no more 
interest in the game that he did not understand, or 
in the hot-houses that he did. The establishment 
at the Hall was reduced ; the model farm was let ; 
the horses were sold. Mr Darcy felt a melancholy 
geen in disman — the place where he had 
mn so wretched, and began to save, without 
ec to ynn at and was di 
to canal te young nobleman with great — 
as being the only m, except himself, who 
loved his dead child, and mourned her loss deeply ; 
and he would willingly have made a will, trans- 
ferring the reversion of Beechborough, and of all 
the money in funds, shares, and foreign securities, 
acquired by Hanks pére, to the owner of Hollings- 
ley, if the latter would but stop in England, and 
be as a son to Aurelia’s father. But Lord Lynn, 
though he had been wondrously kind, a 
and forbearing in his treatment of the childless 
parent, was not to be bribed into relinquish- 
ing his own schemes of travel; and Mr 
was disappointed. He formed twenty resolutions : 
he would marry again; he would go abroad ; he 
would try public life ; he would £ to Paris, and 
having been respectable all his life, 
roaring suppers and lansquenet at thousand-franc 
stakes, the noise and glitter of the French 
Babel, would relieve his mind of dull care. He 
would join some extreme religious sect, or some 
crotchety cae theorists, and forget his sorrows 
in speech-making, acrid sermons, and platform 
oratory. He did none of these things ; he went 
up to London, where he has lived ever since, 
uerulous, and disposed to twaddling and fault- 
ding, spending five-sixths of his time at his club. 
Many of the members know his history, and have 
a sort of pity for the poor, broken old fellow, who 
looks twenty years older than his real age. He 
contradicts everybody, not vigorously, but in a 
weak, shifty way ; reads the papers slowly, looks 
with lack-lustre eye out of the bow-window of the 
club, and saves the part of his income. 
Beechborough is shut up; with its neglected 
and general air of untidy desolation, it looks 
ike a house in Chancery. On whom it will here- 
after devolve by its master’s posthumous bounty, 
no one—not even the solicitor, who draws, on an 
average, six contradictory wills or codicils for Mr 
Darcy annually—has the least idea. There are 
some men to whom even misfortune cannot add 
anything like dignity, and George Darcy, né Hanks, 
is one of them. 

Edward Winslow, the nameless patient, whose 
identity is only represented by a number that 
occupies a place in one column of the books of the 
institution, remains among the criminal lunatics in 
the asylum to which he was removed, pursuant to 
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instructions from the Home Office. The keepers 
there were first : him 

jicion, were in the habit of setting traps for 
Go op to into the Sor 
which they gave him credit ; but gradually that 
idea died out. That speechless, ive prisoner, 
docile as a child, but not to be roused, as other mild 
madmen were, to a child’s interest in the occupa- 
tions or amusements which humanity and wisdom 
have for the mentally diseased, slowly 
earned for himself a claim to be considered as no 
impostor. His health is failing, but he never 
complains, even by those inarticulate moans or 
whimpering cries that other inmates, whose speech 
is incoherent or unintelligible, so often utter. He 
is kindly used, but shews no gratitude, no hope, no 
fear. He is a man perishing, more shut out in 
spirit from other men than if he were some ship- 
wrecked wretch on a barren sea-girt rock out of 
human reach. Only the most experienced of the 
inspecting physicians now entertains any doubts of 
his sanity, and he has been heard to speak thus : 
‘I used to think No. 135 was counterfeiting mad- 
ness, but if so, he must be more or less than man, 
to bear such a torture, self-imposed, rather than 
speak of the past. At any rate, the poor creature 
is not long for this world. I doubt if he will 
be alive, gentlemen, the next time my turn of 

ainwaring was not wrong wW! e 

said that Lucy’s attachment to her kinsman seemed 
likely to last. It burned on, faithful and true, like 
a steady lamp, in that pure, fond bosom, and was 
kept alive by letters that came, now and agai 
from far-off of the East, in Lord Lynn’s well- 
known handwriting. At first, those letters were 
addressed to the Squire, and were short and awk- 
ward ; then, after a while, they were sent to Mrs 
Mainwaring, and in the course of time they 
more frequent, and that lady deputed her eldest 
daughter to the office of her secretary, and bade her 
answer that last epistle of her cousin’s, bearing the 
date of Shiraz, or Trebizond, or Bassora, and to be 
replied to, if at all, under cover to some native 
merchant or banker at some emporium of caravan- 
traffic. Then, when many months had rolled on, 
drying tears in many eyes, and healing wounds in 
many hearts, the letters to Mrs oe began 
always to contain a shorter missive, which Lucy 
kept to herself, or the purport of which she onl 
rendered in general terms, in answer to Kitty’s 
mischievous teasing. One day, more than two 
years and a half after Aurelia’s death, Lucy received 
a letter bearing the stamp of some European city, 
and the first words she read made her face glow 
scarlet with sudden pleasure ; then tears fell Sen 
her eyes, and hid the paper from her sight, but 
they were tears of joy. 

‘He is coming home !’ cried Kitty, clapping her 
hands ; ‘I know he is coming home at last. How 
— you have been, dear! Well, why shouldn't 

say so, added the young lady, who had newly 
* come out,’ but was as wild as in her school-room 
days, and protested against her mother’s nods and 
frowns of reproval. 

Kitty was right. Lord Lynn did come back; 
and six months after his return, there was a very 
quiet, happy wedding in Sockhurst Church, and 

ucy Mainwaring was the sweet, trusting bride 

L 


with her whole heart, and mind, and and 
received his faith, as honest, true, and po I in 
life-long recompense for her abiding love. 

THE END. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


THE lecture with which Professor Tyndall closed 
the Friday a at the Royal Institution, 
was by no means the least interesting or important 
of the session. It was another step in his great 
scheme of ‘ Contributions to Molecular Physics,’ as 
illustrated by the phenomena of radiant heat and 

ueous vapour, with application to the phenomena 
of nature. The experiments made well sustain 
Professor Tyndall’s reputation as a first-rate experi- 
mentalist. In this instance, he had to determine 
whether any difference would be found between 
liquids and their vapours in the passage of heat 
through them ; his source of heat being a platinum 
wire excited by an electric current. The result 
was conclusive, and without exception ; and inves- 
— may now accept it as a law that, ‘for heat 
of the same quality, the order of absorption of 
liquids and of their vapours is identical’ Hence, 
to determine the position of a vapour either as 
absorber or radiator, there will only need to deter- 
mine the — of its liquid. 

It has long been thought that aggregation of 
particles did make a difference, so that the conclu- 
sion to which Professor Tyndall has arrived will 
prove of first-rate importance in future researches 
into molecular physics. It is important, moreover, 
as settling a much-debated question—namely, the 
position of water as a radiator and absorber, for 
water, when compared with other liquids, is found 
to stand at the very top of the list. This will 
ed the more clearly, if we quote a few of the 

fessor’s results. ‘For example, a layer of 
bisulphide of carbon 0°02 of an inch in thickness, 
absorbs 6 per cent., and allows 94 per cent. of the 
radiation from the red-hot platinum spiral to pass 
through it; benzol absorbs 43 and transmits 57 
per cent. of the same radiation ; alcohol absorbs 67 
and transmits 33 per cent., and alcohol stands at 
the head of all liquids except one in point of power 
as an absorber. e exception is water. A layer 
substance of above given, 
absorbs 81 per cent., an its only 19 per cent, 
of the radiation to pass Geena it. Haa no single 
experiment ever been made upon the vapour of 
water,’ observes Professor Tyn ‘we might infer 
with certainty from the deportment of the liqui 
that, weight for weight, this vapour transcends 
others in its power of absorbing and emitting 
radiant heat.’ 

When we consider the part which water plays in 
the economy of nature, we see how these experi- 
ments open for us new and wider views of that 
economy. The rays of the sun most needed on 
the earth's surface—that is, the chemical and lumi- 
nous rays—pass through the aqueous vapour in the 
cmuuaeghene with ease; to them it is eminently 
transparent. But it is not transparent to the rays 
which radiate from the earth into ; and thus 
it preserves vegetation from chills which otherwise 
would destroy it. Without the blanket of aqueous 
vapour which surrounds our globe moderating its 


who knelt beside Lord at the altar, smiling 
thro her tears, and pledged her faith to him 


temperature, and bringing its extremes into prox- 
imity, the contrasts between day and night would, 
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as Professor Tyndall observes, render life insup- 

rtable. The deserts of Africa and Asia are 

rren because of the almost total want of aqueous 
vapour in the atmosphere above them, and although 
those regions lie in the hot latitudes, the coldness 
of their nights is severe and inexplicable, until we 
recognise the function of aqueous vapour. We 
thus see that Professor Tyndall’s experiments have 
an important bearing on cosmical science generally, 
and as he is still pursuing his researches, and the 
Royal Society are publishing the results in the 
Philosophical Transactions, we may hope for further 
insight into some of nature’s most wonderful o 
tions. One law may be considered as established 
—namely, that the best radiators are the worst 
conductors, and the worst conductors are-the best 
radiators. ‘ Water, among liquids, is probably the 
worst conductor; it is the best radiator. Silver, 
among solids, is the best conductor ; it is the worst 
radiator. 

Admiral FitzRoy has published another report 
from the Meteorologic Office, from which we learn 
that ‘demands have increased for cautionary 
notices of strong winds, such as would affect the 
smaller and less-efficiently provided vessels, or, 
when increased to gales, if not to storms, might 
delay or injure even well-found —» 4 These 
notices are sent every day to the Observatory 
at Paris for use along the French coast; and 
at times to parts of ny bordering on the 
North Sea; soon Italy will be brought into 
co-operation, for in that country, twenty-six 
signal stations are forming where the weather- 
warnings will be exhibited. Spain also promises 
to share in the good work. Under direction of 
M. Le Verrier of the Observatory, Paris, one hun- 
dred and fifty weather-stations have been estab- 
lished along the coast of France from Dunkirk to 
Bayonne, each one connected by a wire with the 
great net-work of telegraphs in the interior. All 
that the men at these stations have to do is to 


are agreed that, for trustworthy forecasting, it is 


ing stations situate at from three hundred to six 
hun miles distance from his central station in 
Parliament Street. On this he remarks: ‘ We now 
receive mornin rts from all stations at or 
before ten o’cloc the afternoon, between three 
and four, reports are received from a few selected 
stations, as cautionary checks, and very useful we 
find them in confirming or correcting the forecasts, 
which are then despatched to the newspaper offices 
for immediate publication” The limited number 
of stations selected by M. Le Verrier to enable him 
to forecast the weather that may be expected from 
our quarter are Nairn, Greencastle, Galway, Va- 
lentia, Penzance, Scarborough, and Queenstown. 
From all this, it will be understood that the study 
of the meteorology of Europe becomes every day 
of more importance. As a case in point, we may 
mention t Admiral FitzRoy’s coi ndent, 
writing from Copen in enchanted says 


that the effects of the disastrous storm which swept 
over Denmark in the previous month, might have 
been mitigated or avoided, had they received news 
in due time of the state of the weather and of the 


barometer in the British Isles. > — to this, 
storm-warnings were sent y to 
rts of Jutland and other parts of the peninsula. 
Tn return, the Professor Forchham- 
mer, expressed a wish that he could send warnings 
to the Admiral ; ‘ but this could only be,’ he writes, 
‘with respect to easterly storms, which, however, 
are very rare with us. It is only in few cases that 
our weather is made in Russia first, in the begin- 
ning of winter-frosts, which we may expect five or 
six days after the telegraph has brought us the 
news that the Neva has frozen. Also in the spring 
we observe Russian influence : as long as the plains 
of Russia are covered with snow, we are sure of 
easterly winds, bright sunshine, and cold frosty 
nights, which check the vegetation ; and first when 
the snow in Russia is gone, westerly winds will 
prevail.’ Those readers who complain much of 
the easterly winds which so often annoy our spring, 
will perhaps read this passage with interest. 

M. Koenig of Paris has invented a stethoscope 
which promises to become very useful in clinical 
practice, in which the instrument usually employed 
1s often found inconvenient. The new instrument 
consists of a flat box slightly rounded, containing a 
diaphragm of caoutchouc, which, by blowing, is 
ae to assume a hemispherical form. To the box 
thus prepared, a tube of caoutchouc five or six yards 
in length i is attached, and on applying the ear to 
the outer extremity of this tube, the beating of the 
heart and the movement of the lungs can be dis- 
tinctly heard. This, it will be seen, is an import- 
ant advantage, for the stethoscope can now be 
applied to the chest of a patient lying in bed, and 
cuwedient made without inconvenience to either 
party. There is, moreover, the further advantage, 
that five tubes can be screwed to the box as easily 
as one, whereby, during a clinical lecture or exami- 
nation, four students may listen to the movements 
in the chest of the patient, while the surgeon is 
making his observations thereon. 

In the discussion which took place on Mr 
Vambéry’s communication, Sir Rawlinson 
remarked, that the country traversed by him was 
interesting in a twofold sense—as being almost 
unknown, and at the same time the debatable 
land between England and Russia. i 
com: ively quiet period which has succeeded 
our war with hanistan, the Russian frontier 
has advanced, and instead of one thousand miles 
between it and the English frontier, there are now 
not more than five hundred. And it appears 
that Russia draws large supplies of cotton from 
~ length has been made ‘towards 

At length a beginning n e 
the establishment of a friendly feeling and inter- 
course with the Andaman Soar 4 who had 
resisted all advances made. by Euro since 
their country was occupied as a penal eottiuemh 
for India. We read that at a recent meeting 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, ‘the Rev. Mr 
Corbyn introduced some aborigines of the Andaman 
Islands, and gave an account of those people, with 
a short narrative of the circumstances which have 


led to the establishment of a friendly feeling | 


between them and the settlers’ An ethnologist 

resent at the meeting stated, that the Andamanese 

en to the same brachycephalic family as the 
landers. 

a subsequent meeting of the same Society, 
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i explore the horizon, watch the weather, transmit 
: their reports once a day or oftener to Paris, and 
make signals to ships. From the experience 
now gained, Admiral FitzRoy and M. Le Verrier ‘ 
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to reports from a number of 
| stations than a large number; the small number | 
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there were exhibited a small collection of stone 
implements, the first ever discovered in situ in 
India. They were found near Madras, during the 
geological survey, in a stratum of ferruginous 

= 4 and about fifteen feet below the surface. 
They are of the same rude shape as those dis- 
covered of late years in Europe, and consist of 
a dense semi-vitreous quartzite, a rock which is 
said to be a good substitute for the flint of Europe. 
It is known to some readers that true celts of a 
different type and higher finish, similar to those 
met with in Scotland and Ireland, have been found 
in India under holy trees, or in sacred places, but 
never imbedded in any natural deposit. This new 
discovery is therefore of special interest, and the 
more so as, in the district where the implements 
were found, there are remarkable relics of Druid- 
ical character-circles, as they are called, of large 
erect stones, with cromlechs, kistvaens, many of 
them well preserved, and all traditionally referred 
to an ancient race known as the Karumbers. The 
weapons, however, found in these monuments are 
invariably of iron ; so it may be inferred that the 
stone implements were fashioned by a race still 
more ancient. 

A paper, by Professor Owen, on human remains 
discovered in a cave at Bruniquel, in the south of 
France, was read at one of the late meetings of the 
Royal Society. The Professor thinks them the 
most ancient specimens yet discovered ; but until 
his description of the implements and other 
materials with which the bones were associated 
is made public, paleontologists cannot test the 
accuracy of his opinion. 


DROWNING. 


Tur Committee of the Royal National Life-boat Insti- 
tution have recently prepared and issued instructions 
for the recovery of the apparently dead from drown- 
ing. The instructions, owing to the care taken in 
their composition, may be considered as representing 
the most advanced state of medical opinion on this 
very important 

At the beginning of these instructions, the i 
of medical is distinctly pe 
theless, the document issued by authority of the 
Institution ought to be studied by everybody, and 
in cases of drowning, obeyed in all its details. A 
medical man is not often to be found by the side of 
the lonely Highland loch, the quiet inland lake, the 
dirty canal between towns, and the solitary sea-shore. 
The operations for restoring those rescued from a 
watery _— are so mechanical and easy to be under- 
stood, that it is the imperative duty of the general 
public to keep the methods ever fresh in their 
memory. The Institution may issue thousands of 
copies of these instructions, but unless the whole 
process is mastered and retained in the public mind, 
a disaster may occur where a useful life might other- 
wise have been saved. Drowning, too, like all other 
accidents, is so unexpected, and, unlike some serious 
accidents, has soon so many of the symptoms of 
death, that presence of mind in the bystanders, and 
promptitude of action, are absolutely necessary to 
make the doubtful balance incline to life. 

The nage a digest of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations, which anybody near to an exhausted 
person taken out of the water should, without a 
moment’s delay, put into ice. 

Get a doctor if possible, and blankets and dry 
clothing. Whenever the patient is brought to ary 
land, remove all tight clothing, and expose his nec 
and chest. Turn his face downwards, with one of his 


arms between forehead and ground. Water will 
thereby escape from the mouth, and the tongue falling 
forward, leaves the windpipe free. Cleanse and wipe 
the mouth. If satisfactory 
assist the circulation of blood by firmly rubbing the 
limbs upwards, under the blankets, and restore the 
body to heat by means of warm flannel, bottles of 
hot water, and heated bricks, applied to the soles of 
the feet, the thighs, pit of stomach, and armpits. If 
the patient’s respiration seemed so far returned as to 
permit of this treatment in the nearest house, an airy 
room is indispensable. On the restoration of life, 
small quantities of warm water, wine, brandy-toddy, 
or coffee, should be administered. The patient 
ape remain in bed, and a disposition to sleep is to 
enco' 

When breathing is sight, or absent, the following 
treatment is to be commie adopted. Turn the 
patient on his side, supporting the head; excite the 
nostrils with snuff or smelling salts, or tickle the 
throat with a feather. Dash hot and cold water 
alternately on bare chest and face. If this treatment 
seem useless, imitate the mechanism of respiration by 
replacing the patient on his face, raising his c 
from the und by means of a folded coat, thick 
pillow, or the like. en turn the body gently on the 
side and a little beyond, and then briskly on the face 
again—the back at that instant to be uniformly and 
efficiently pressed between and below the shoulder- 
blades—repeating this process fifteen times in a 
minute, occasionally varying the side. When the 
patient is on his side, air will enter the lungs; when 
on his face, air is <> and possibly healthy respira- 
tion will ensue. During the operation, the hands 
and feet should be dried, and the body be gradually 
covered with fresh warm clothing. 

The preceding mode of inducing respiration is that 
known as Marshall Hall’s ‘ready method.’ Should it 

rove ineffectual in the course of five minutes, Dr 
Riivester’s plan is to be tried. Place the patient on a 
flat surface, face upmost, the shoulders being 7 
rted by a cushion or any article of dress at h 
w forward the patient’s tongue, and fix it by 
passing an elastic band or piece of string over the 
tongue and under the chin. Then the operator, who 
places himself at the patient’s head, frase the arms 
just above the elbows, and draws tly and 
steadily upwards above the head, where they are to 
be kept for two seconds. The chest being thus 
expanded, air (‘nature abhors a vacuum’) rushes into 
the lungs. The patient’s arms are next to be turned 
down, and pressed for two seconds against the sides 
of the chest. Air is thereby pressed out of the lungs, 
and, by repeating this process about fifteen times in a 
happy sign a ing, heat and stimulants to the cir- 
in the way already stated. 

The above rules, if promptly and rigidly obeyed, 
may save many lives. In cases where the lengthy 
duration of the patient in the water, severe woun 
or evidence of previous debility, and total cessation 
of the heart’s action (upon which non-professional 
persons cannot be certain) half-closed eyelids, dilated 
pupils, increasing coldness and peg of the skin, 
when all signs, in short, betoken death, no harm will 
result from the application of all available remedies 
to the inanimate oy and the inhabitants of a 
district will benefit by seeing the humane processes 
actually going on. In a paper read at the meeting 
of the British Association in Manchester, September 
1861, Dr Richardson stated that a perfect means of 
resuscitation ought to be successful up to, at least, 
a period of twenty minutes after apparent death. A 
case is mentioned, in Taylor’s Medical Faget ak 
where resuscitation began to be feebly estab 
after eight and a half hours t in the treatment. 


The tendency to restoration is evinced by a slight 


breathing commence, 
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| giderable attention. We are indebted to the Year- 


| four or five minutes, the animal was dead. On ex- 
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harmony wi 
The iology of drowning, like all other branches 


books of a Sydenham —— for the follow- 
ing facts and experiments. some experiments 
sete by Dr Beau, the principal phenomena which 
characterise death by drowning were ascertained: A 
small was put into a vessel filled with water, 
and at the moment of its submersion it made a 
wed by a jerking expiration, accompanied by 
expulsion of a continedie quantity of ae. N o further 
respiratory movements were observed. At the end of 


amination, the lips were found closed, the glottis 
(aperture at the top of the windpipe) shut, and there 
was only a small quantity of water in the bronchial 
tubes (Year-book for 1860). Dr Mayer relates the 
following case: Two persons digging in a shaft came 
upon a subterranean collection of water; the fluid 
rushed into the shaft so quickly that they were with 
difficulty saved. One of them, who never lost his 
consciousness, said afterwards that he resisted 


she had a severe attack of inflammation of the lungs, 
and during the first four days mud was contained in 
the expectoration (Year-book for 1863). It would 
thus a that death by drowning is due to suffoca- 
tion. closure of the glottis results from reflex 
action. The water found in the windpipe is that 
which accidentally entered with the first abrupt 
respiratory effort. The lungs being deprived of 
fresh air, the blood is at first circulated in a manner 
unfit to support life, and its circulation becomes 
——— is the state called asphyxia 
without pulse). 

In the Lancet (1863), Dr Richardson has recorded 
the successful application of a process by which the 
appearance of a much-altered drowned body may be 
restored to its former semblance, sufficient for identi- 
fication. The cleansed body is covered with water, 
through which a stream of chlorine gas is passed. 
This renders the body white; and the appearance of 
the face may be further improved by the addition of 
some common salt to the water, and by injecting 
some tincture of steel into the facial blood-vessels. 
This discovery may prove of t assistance in 
medico- cases and instances of mistaken identity. 

Upon jurisprudence of drowning we have no 


wish to enter upon further in this Journal. Our main 
me in compiling this article will be served if we 
id our readers to preserve vividly in their memories 
these short, simple, and 


ious rules for restoring 
the apparently Drowned. 


ON A DRIED WILD-FLOWER IN AN OLD 
SCHOOL-BOOK. 

Reuic of early days! My casual hand 

Hath made discovery of thy long retreat, 

As carelessly I turned the time-worn page, 
Unconscious of its import; for my thoughts 
Were idly roving—not on learned lore, 

Or marked and measured task. I look on thee, 
Poor withered thing! and memory’s current flows 
Back, back upon the past. Shrivelled and sear 
Is all thine aspect now, pris’ner of years ! 

Yet hath it woke remembrance of bright days 
And sunny scenes of nature, trodden oft 

By my free feet in childhood ; it hath woke 

The echoes of sweet voices in my heart— 

I see again the light of happy eyes— ; 

I mingle with the early loved, and tread 

With them familiar pathways. Where, 0 where 
Hast thou been gathered? Was’t in the shady walk 
Far in the woodlands, where the beech-trees stretch 
Their long embracing branches, forming there 

A cool continuous arbour? Grewest thou 

Beside that stately stem, whose graven bark 

Tells of its frequent loiterers? Or didst 

Thou spring from some small cleft upon the rock 
That venturous steps were needed to attain ? 
Wert thou the spoil of some loved playmate’s hand? 
Or did mine own thus bind and prison thee 

In bondage grim and fast ? so shrunk, so sear 

Is all thine aspect now !—Yet can I trace 

In its wan lineaments the form of grace, 

And can imagine the bright sapphire hue 

Of each small petal, when the calyx burst, 

And gave its incense to the morning air. 

How many a time hath Spring awoke the woods, 
And Summer to the blue perpetual skies 

Unfolded all her flowers ; how many a time 

Hath morn succeeded night, the sunbeam waned, 
And the cool air condensed itself in dew, 
Since thou, their nursling, in thy beauty blooming 
Wert here entombed, to fade and be forgot ! 


Sleep on, poor flow’ret ; softest showers of spring, 
And all sweet influences of nature, now were vain 
Thy colours to revive, or bring to thee 

The loveliness of life ; as vain, alas, 

As wishes are to fill the longing heart— 

As vain as bitterest tears or deepest sighs 

To bring again the lost. Ab, could we turn 

And search the storied pages of the heart, 

What withered flowers were found! Fair buds of Hope 
Gathered in dewy hours of life’s young morn, 
And garnered in their freshness, faded now 

And bleached by disappointment ; cherished joys 
Shrunk into memories that awaken tears— 

And loves, and friendships, once expanded flowers 
Roseate and beautiful—all, all are there ! 

Sleep on, poor flow’ret ; not unmarked from hence 
Thy place of sepulture : with loving hands, 

And chastened thought, reluctantly once more 

I close the book upon thy faded form. 


On Saturday, August 6, will be commenced an entirely 
new and interesting Story, entitled 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 
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| | lividity in the face, with twitchings of the facial 
if muscles, and sometimes convulsive movements of the 
| at3 of f 
opinion not a few competent persons, 
Dr Silvester’s method ought to supersede entirely ( 
that of Dr Marshall Hall, and we think that the 
same preference lurks in the Committee’s Instructions, 
\q which recommend that, ‘ should these efforts’ (on Dr 
Marshall Hall’s system) ‘ not prove successful in the 
course of from two to five minutes, proceed to imitate 
; jem bd Dr Silvester’s method.’ In a letter to the 
Medicat Times and Gazette (1857), Dr Silvester sums up 
the advantages of his own method thus: ‘1. Inspiration 
is the primary act. 2. Expansion of the thorax wholly | 
it under the control of the operator. 3. May be adopted 
it when the patient is in the warm bath.’ (The warm 
“a bath, unless under medical direction, is forbidden by the 
iq Committee.) ‘4. The patient is not liable to be injured 
| by the manipulation. 5. Both sides of the chest may 
if be equally inflated. 6. Pure atmospheric air is 
1 inspired. 7. No apparatus required, and the method 
of adoption. 8. This process is entirely in 
| 
| 
i | 
| 
| 
4 
| 
H swallowing the water as long as he could, but at 
4 Ss was compelled to do it, as he was holding 
5 his breath under water, and making only expirations. 
X Soon after his recovery, he vomited a quantity of 
i sandy mud. The other person, a girl, evidently 
i sucked the same substance into her air-passages, for 
4 
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